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The Significance of Extra-Sensory Perception 


BY G. N. M. TYRRELL 


The significance of extra-sensory perception involves the 
deeper question of the significance of supernormal phenom- 
ena in general. Not until the causes of the widespread 
rejection of the subject from the field of serious study are 
understood, can a true estimate be made of the value of the 
experimental results hitherto obtained. 


Why is the supernormal a ridiculed subject? Why is it 
belittled and ignored by the vast majority of workers in 
science, as well as by the majority of educated people at 
large? Why is the field for exploration which it presents 
thrust aside in favor of every other avenue of knowledge? 


There can be little doubt, if the matter be examined with 
genuine impartiality, that supernormal facts are the only 
ones which can decide in any clear and objective manner 
between the opposing outlooks of materialism and other 
worldly idealism. Once establish the existence of human 
faculties, which obey no known physical laws, and the ex- 
istence of a non-physical realm of operation for these 
faculties becomes a matter of logical necessity. Then, in 
turn, arise all the implications for philosophy, for religion 


and even for physics, which the existence of this non- 
physical realm implies. 
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It might be thought that the implications of such a non- 
physical realm, which experiments in extra-sensory per- 
ception have already supplied, would be followed up with 
ever-increasing eagerness; but such is not at all the case. 
People are not inclined to admit the existence of such a 
startling novelty on the strength of evidence which to them 
appears trivial; and, up to the present, not only the experi- 
ments in extra-sensory perception but the whole bulk of 
evidence for the supernormal is dismissed as unworthy of 
serious attention. Such attention as is bestowed on the sub- 
ject is colored with more than a tinge of antagonism, and 
this is a significant fact. For it is not hard to discern be- 
neath accusations of triviality, of uncertainty, of deception, 
of explicability in terms of chance, a deep tide of prejudice 
and dislike. It is not merely that keen criticism is advanced 
when supernormal evidence is published. Such criticism is 
right and should be accepted as such by all genuine workers 
in psychical research. But criticism of the evidence for ex- 
tra-sensory perception is mixed with a strong element of 
resistance, which gives it a reactionary and negative tone. 
Critics betray no desire to see the work pushed forward. 
Their criticism is not calculated to stimulate, but rather 
to oppose and obstruct. It has the appearance of a criti- 
cism which is primarily concerned to vindicate opinions 
which have been formed in advance. In a matter which 
promises revelations of such startling importance, there is 
no disposition to explore. The scientific world in general 
waits to have the evidence thrust upon it; it makes no move 
to help in acquiring it. Rather, it exercises every ingenuity 
in trying to evade it. Instead of exhibiting the spirit of 
the true explorer, it takes up the attitude of a die-hard, 
defending himself in the last ditch against the advance of 
unwelcome facts. 

How are we to account for this attitude in a scientific 
age, when we reflect that the supernormal today is what 
the continent of America was in the days of Christopher 
Columbus—the Great Unknown? It is the field which con- 
tains by far the greatest range of possibilities ; and scientists 
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are supposed to be the explorers of modern times. If Co- 
lumbus had waited for evidence of the New World to fall 
into his lap, or if he had merely resisted the arguments of 
members of his crew, when they tried to convince him that 
land was near, he would never have discovered anything at 
all. As it was, he stood on the deck of his ship, scanning 
the surface of the water for every floating object, watching 
the flight of birds, and drawing his conclusions; behaving, 
in fact, as every explorer ought to behave. And, as a result, 
he found the land he sought. 

When such a new and strange phenomenon as extra- 
sensory perception confronts people and demands judg- 
ment, there are two main questions which influence their 
decision. They ask (1) how strong is the evidence for these 
things? and (2) does this evidence agree with facts which 
are already known? It is the second question which un- 
doubtedly exercises the strongest influence on the attitude 
of people towards the supernormal at the present time. The 
evidence, taken by itself, and without any particular parti 
pris, is amply strong enough to put a genuine explorer hot 
upon the scent. Although complaint is made of the paucity 
of the evidence, those who make it have seldom troubled 
to examine the evidence there is, or to gain any idea of 
its quantity and quality. The main cause for rejection does 
not lie with the evidence, elusive though some of it admit- 
tedly is. The main cause is to be found in an obstinate 
mental resistance, which refuses to admit that the super- 
normal can exist at all. Supernormal facts seem to be in flat 
contradiction with the normal, and so people feel that they 
must reject them. The feeling is seldom the result of rea- 
soning; it is rather a non-rational suggestion, psycholog- 
ically fixed in the mind, and having nothing to do with 
reason. Reason, in fact, gives it very little support, as an 
analysis of the position shows. For most people, “seeing is 
believing” ; and the last thing that they would think of doing 
is to argue about such a proposition as the possibly decep- 
tive character of the normal world; but the philosopher does 
argue about it, riddles it with criticism and leaves it thor- 
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oughly undermined. For most practical purposes the phi- 
losopher’s arguments on this matter can, perhaps, be ig- 
nored ; but when it comes to psychical research, they become 
immediately relevant and we cannot ignore them. Therein 
lies the difficulty of any popular discussion of the signifi- 
cance of extra-sensory perception and the supernormal. We 
are at once involved in philosophy; and, although people in 
reality love philosophy, they fly from it directly they know 
that it 7s philosophy. 

The stronger one’s belief is in the simple and seeming 
reality of the normal world, the stronger will be one’s 
resistance to a belief in any other world. The two things 
go together—complete belief in the normal leaves no room 
for belief in anything else. So it comes about, as has been 
said before, that the accumulated evidence for extra-sensory 
perception, as well as for other facts of the supernormal 
order, is generally resisted, evaded, belittled or ridiculed. 
Even its undeniable importance cannot overcome this pow- 
erful, non-rational resistance. It is a fact that it is resisted 
by the larger portion, and especially by the more educated 
portion, of mankind. Why this resistance is so strong, and 
why its reverse—the implicit belief in the normal—is so 
firmly rooted, needs a good deal of psychological and meta- 
physical elucidation, which would be out of place here. One 
thing, though, may be remarked. However much philoso- 
phers may disagree on most points, they are fairly unani- 
mous on this, that whatever the ultimate truth may be 
about the world which we call “normal”, the plain man’s 
simple faith in it cannot be plainly accepted. This is a very 
important and far-reaching conclusion. And the significance 
of extra-sensory perception cannot be grasped until we have 
seen the flaw in the plain man’s belief. But how can we see 
it without plunging into technical discussion? 

The object of the present article is to make a little effort 
in this direction, which may, or may not, be successful. Let 
us introduce a fantasy of the Wellsian type, inadequate and 
faulty as an analogy, but perhaps in some degree illumi- 
nating. 
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We will imagine that we are transported in time to a 
future date when radio-communication has undergone a 
great development. It is a pleasant summer day, and we 
are standing on a lawn in a large garden. The place is, let 
us Say, somewhere in the United States, and we have assem- 
bled to see an experiment carried out of a very novel kind. 
Far away across the ocean, there is a war going on in un- 
fortunate Europe, and the group of men who are collected 
on the lawn in front of us are on the staff of a great daily 
newspaper. They are gathered about a queer-looking ob- 
ject, which they are eagerly examining. It looks something 
like the suit of a deep-sea diver. It will fit over a man, and 
is covered with all kinds of complicated pieces of apparatus. 
A man at the back of the group now steps forward and is 
helped by the others to get into the machine. He is then 
closed in. He is the war-correspondent. To the large, hel- 
met-like top of the machine are attached two tubes through 
which conversation is to be carried on with the man inside. 

Once the war-correspondent is shut in, he finds himself 
in perfect silence and darkness: but presently the darkness 
lifts and a scene appears. He sees soldiers about him; then 
trees, fields, huts, guns, trenches—in fact he seems to be 
standing on a field of battle, surrounded by an army. And 
the silence, too, is broken. He hears guns booming and peo- 
ple shouting and talking. He makes a movement towards 
a group of officers who are standing behind a gun-emplace- 
ment; and with that, his colleagues see him, enclosed in his 
machine, begin to walk across the lawn. The man himself, 
of course, thinks that he is walking on the battle-field. 

All this is made possible by the existence of a dummy, or 
robot-duplicate of this machine, which has been previously 
installed on the distant scene of action. It is fitted with tele- 
vision, and with telephonic transmitters, and, by a further 
technical refinement, its movements are motor-controlled 
from the war-correspondent’s end. In whatever way he 
moves, the robot moves in synchronism. Further, he can 
feel all contacts with the robot, which seem to him to be 
contacts with his own body. If the robot is injured, he 
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feels pain. As a result of all this, it seems to the war-corre- 
spondent that he has been suddenly transported from Amer- 
ica to the battle-scene in Europe. He is for all practical 
purposes on the scene of action, which it is his duty to report. 


We will suppose that the mental effect of this sudden 
change effaces from his memory all that happened before 
he entered the machine. At first he is quite dazed; but soon 
his faculties return, but without memory. He then actually 
believes himself to be on the battle-field in person; but of 
what happened before he came there, he has no recollection. 


One of his colleagues now approaches the speaking-tube 
attached to the helmet of the machine and says: “Hullo! 
How are you getting on in there?” To his surprise, he gets 
no answer. He tries again as soon as the peculiar move- 
ments of the man in the machine give him the opportunity, 
but again gets no response. The machine, however, appears 
to be acting a sort of one-man play. This is as disappoint- 
ing to the men on the lawn as it is surprising to them; for 
they had hoped to keep in touch with the war-correspondent 
throughout his experiences. 


Inside the machine, however, the latter finds himself in the 
midst of exciting scenes. He walks (as he believes) among 
soldiers; he dodges the explosions of shells; he hears the 
whistling of bullets; his life (as he believes) is in constant 
danger. The voice through the speaking-tube does, indeed, 
reach his ears; but it seems too far away, so meaningless 
and irrelevant, that it never fully penetrates into his ab- 
sorbed consciousness. He has no time to stop and consider 
inexplicable trifles in the midst of such tangible realities. 
That unrelated voice sounds to him like something from 
another world; or perhaps it is merely his own imagination; 
in any case, it is not a thing worth bothering about. The 
“normal” world is far too real for him to think about ab- 
normal, or “supernormal”’ trivialities. 


Carrying the fantasy a step further, we will suppose that 
our war-correspondent is unlucky enough to be hit by a 
splinter of shell (7.e. the splinter hits the robot, throws it 
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over and damages its machinery). Instantly the man in the 
machine feels the pain and shock which such a wound would 
have caused had it occurred to his body direct (so perfect, 
we suppose, is the radio-correlation between the two ma- 
chines and the man). The group of newspaper-correspond- 
ents see that something serious has happened. The inhab- 
ited diving-suit falls struggling to the ground, and they run 
forward to undo it and let the imprisoned man out. As they 
assist him into the open air, he undergoes the most extra- 
ordinary experience. Suddenly the battle-scene, the roar of 
the guns, the shouts of the soldiers, the fear of injury, the 
pain and shock of the wound fade away with the rapidity 
of a passing dream. Completely dazed, he sits on the lawn, 
staring vaguely about him. His colleagues crowd round, 
asking him all sorts of questions and giving him restora- 
tives. Gradually he takes in the new scene, and it seems to 
him that he has been miraculously transported to another 
world as if by a magic carpet. Memory returns with a 
change of consciousness which is so abrupt as to seem al- 
most like a change of being. With an effort he realizes 
the situation, and the astonishing fact comes home to him 
that he has been on this very lawn all the time. 

This allegory is defective in that it brings out only one 
of the two important points which it is designed to illus- 
trate. It brings out the point that the normal world, as we 
know it, consists simply of our own sensations (or, if you 
prefer, of our perceptual imagery), and that everything 
would be the same, as far as we are concerned, 1m whatever 
way these sensations originated. It fails to bring out the 
more difficult point that these sensations may not be sim- 
ply reproducing the external world just as it 1s, but may be 
a kind of representative show, corresponding loosely to 
some independent world, whose features it is dramatizing, 
but whose intrinsic character we do not know. That is the 
deeper thought, and probably the more important; but some- 
thing is gained if the first point only is vividly appreciated. 
Both points, however, must be grasped if the significance 
of supernormal phenomena is to be properly understood. 
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So long as we fall into the error of a common-place or lit- 
eral realism with regard to the normal world, so long will 
the supernormal world retain its air of unreality. It will 
never be more than a ghost, hovering outside the confines 
of the only world which really convinces us. This, in fact, 
is what the “supernatural” has always been for the great 
majority of mankind. They have believed in all that their 
senses showed them with thoroughgoing conviction; but 
they have believed in the “supernatural” with a feeble and 
conventional faith. Even in the “Age of Faith’, when the 
appalling prospect of a fiery hell for the wicked was uni- 
versally believed in, people went on sinning much as they 
have done in every other age, showing that their belief in 
the “supernatural”, however wholeheartedly avowed, was, 
in reality, half-hearted in the extreme. The “supernatural” 
was shadowy for them precisely because it had no contact 
with the “natural”; and the complete separation of the two 
orders inevitably rendered the former unreal. 


If we like to speak of the “supernormal” instead of the 
“supernatural”, the same thing applies. So long as it is 
unattached, people will have but faint faith in it. Only 
when it is seen to cohere with the “normal”, and only when 
“normal” and “supernormal” are seen to dovetail into one 
another, does belief in the “supernormal”’ emerge into some- 
thing like concrete reality. The secret of the union of the 
two lies in the recognition of a common reality behind them 
both. It is the principle of relativity, showing the normal 
world to be an appearance of this common reality. This 
latter point the above illustration is meant to suggest, how- 
ever inadequately. The idea is not an easy one to explain; 
nor is it easily grasped by those who have not made excur- 
sions into philosophy. It is not only the thinking mind 
which rebels against the suggestion of relativity in the 
perception of the normal world. There is a deeply ingrained 
instinct which intensifies the rebellion. We “feel in our 
bones” that the normal world is too unequivocally “there” 
for its objective character to be brought in question. To 
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ask whether it is “there” in some Pickwickian sense only 
seems to a mind unsophisticated in philosophy to be too 
silly for discussion. Yet, that is precisely what the man in 
the machine would have said about his world; and he would 
have been wrong. It is just this questioning of the seemingly 
obvious that opens the way to further enlightenment. The 
voice of the man whispering into the other’s helmet seemed 
“supernormal” to the man in the machine. Yet it was quite 
plainly and simply the voice of his friend who was standing 
beside him. We must be prepared to entertain the idea that 
nature has so carefully set the stage of our normal world 
as to deceive us in much the same way as the man in the 
machine was deceived. Our world, like his, consists only of 
our sensations; and we do not know any more than he did 
how those sensations are produced. That is a point to think 
over. Had he been a philosopher instead of a war-corre- 
spondent, his mind would have got to work on the problem 
before him. When the voice came to him from apparently 
nowhere, he would have possessed the detachment and the 
curiosity to wonder about it. “Who spoke?” he would have 
asked himself. “No one near me; none of these soldiers; 
no one, in fact, within the purview of my senses. And it 
cannot have been a voice from some distant point in space, 
since there is no means by which such a voice could have 
reached me. It cannot have originated, then, anywhere in 
the world of my senses. That implies that it must have come 
from somewhere else.” Not a very profound deduction to 
have arrived at, perhaps; but he would have made a begin- 
ning. “But, where else could it have come from?”, he would 
ask himself. “What ‘elsewhere’ is there? I cannot imagine 
there being anything beyond space. How can a voice have 
come from anywhere beyond space? Logically, I am forced 
to postulate a ‘somewhere else’ which is outside the space 
of my world; but how or where can that be?” He would 
fall into a reverie. Suddenly a brilliant idea would occur 
to him. “Of course,” he would say, “although I feel con- 
vinced of the reality of all these objects which surround me 
in space, I do not really know what kind of reality that is. 
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All I am directly acquainted with are my own sensations— 
shapes, sizes, colors, sounds and so on—these I know exist 
for me. Yes; but all these are matters of my own private 
sensations. How do these sensations originate? That is the 
crux of the matter. If there were some hocus-pocus about 
the way in which these sensations come to be impressed on 
me! Suppose that they were somehow manufactured on 
the sly, and then foisted on my consciousness, should I be 
any the wiser? Should I not still believe that all these ob- 
jects were really there, just as I do now? Suppose that all 
these voices of the soldiers were coming to me over a tele- 
phone, or perhaps over the radio, and the sights too; and 
even the sensations, the contacts and the blows?” So, by 
the use of logic and imagination, he would feel his way 
gradually towards the truth; skepticism of his normal world 
would grow upon him, and he would acquire a humble and 
open-minded view of things as a result of philosophic doubt. 


“But what about the mysterious voice? Clearly, that was 
not part of my world of sensations,” he would reflect, “how- 
ever that world may have arisen. How do my doubts on 
that world throw any light upon the problem of that voice? 
Well, if most of my sensations were reaching me by radio, 
might it not be possible that there are others which reach 
me in some other way? I see now that it need be no longer 
a question of two separately existing worlds, one the real 
world in which a battle is going on, and the other a ‘super- 
natural’ world that the voice comes from. It may be that 
there is only one world, which flashes upon me in different 
glimpses, which reach me by quite different methods, and 
are, perhaps, more or less ‘doctored’ in the process. This 
is a new and very illuminating idea. According to it, I 
am not perceiving reality direct in either case. I am getting 
different pictures as if I were looking at it through different 
instruments, now a telescope, now a microscope; and of 
course it looks quite different accordingly. My ordinary 
sense-view may only be one of the pictures. So it comes to 
this, it is no longer a question of two worlds. It does not 
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really mean anything to ask how there can be room for a 
thing outside space, or where another world can be fitted 
in. The limitation of any world which I am sensuously 
aware of lies in myself, and depends on the special peculiar- 
ities of my faculties. I am vouchsafed only limited peep- 
shows of the real. My mistake has been to confuse any 
one of these peep-shows with absolute reality. It is a case 
of relativity first and last; and my peep-shows are appear- 
ances that are specially relative to my complicated make-up. 
After all,” the philosopher would reflect, “this principle is 
a very simple one. I wonder I did not think of it before.” 


The man in the machine, however, was no philosopher, 
but a practical war-correspondent; and, like the majority of 
human beings, he was more interested in the affairs of the 
moment than in the speculations of philosophy. He dis- 
missed the inexplicable voice and thought no more about it. 
It did not interest him. So, when, after the disaster which 
overtook him, his friends opened the machine and let him 
out, he was struck dumb with astonishment and could not 
for some time realize that he had never left America at all. 


Hence, the meaning of the little parable when applied to 
extra-sensory perception is obvious. If we are naively realis- 
tic about the normal world, there is no room in our picture 
for the supernormal, and no room for extra-sensory per- 
ception. We all have an extremely powerful tendency to- 
wards naive realism implanted in us by nature. It is a non- 
rational suggestion. That is why the common resistance 
towards the supernormal is so strong. There is simply no 
room in the world for “ghosts”, or extra-sensory percep- 
tion, or even for minds, until this instinctive resistance is 
overcome by reason. Once it is overcome, the supernormal 
falls into place quite easily. It is no longer detached, like 
a shadow or a ghost. It is continuous with the normal, 
which then becomes reality seen from a peculiar angle. 


This idea immediately illuminates the evidence for extra- 
sensory perception. Take a simple case of telepathy, such 
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as the following, picked out almost at random from F. W. 
H. Myers’ Human Personality. (Case 662C). 


“One afternoon,” says the narrator, “a few years ago, I 
was sitting in my chambers in the Temple, working at some 
papers. My desk is between the fireplace and one of the 
windows, the window being two or three yards on the left 
side of my chair and looking out into the Temple, Suddenly 
I became aware that I was looking at the bottom window- 
pane, which was about on a level with my eyes, and there 
I saw the figure of the head and face of my wife, in a re- 
clining position with the eyes closed and the face quite 
white and bloodless as if she were dead. I pulled myself 
together, and got up and looked out of the window, where 
I saw nothing but the houses opposite, and I came to the 
conclusion that I had been drowsy and had fallen asleep, 
and, after taking a few turns about the room to rouse my- 
self, I sat down again to my work and thought no more 
of the matter.” 


Here, the subject had evidently fallen into an abstracted 
state, that is to say, his consciousness had been to some 
extent withdrawn from alert concentration on normal sights 
and sounds. And so the telepathic faculty had taken the 
opportunity to present a message in pictorial form. The 
telepathic presentation does not fit in with the normal pre- 
sentation, for his wife appears to be lying in quite an 
impossible position outside the window. When he “pulled 
himself together” (came back to a state of normal concen- 
tration on the sensory world), the vision vanished. The 
thing had just “popped in”, so to speak, from outside his 
normal world, as the voice of the man’s colleague did in 
the parable of the machine. 

The sequel to the story goes on to say that, when the 
narrator got home, he found that a child had fallen and 
cut its face, and at the sight of this and of the blood which 
flowed, his wife had fainted; and this was just at the time 
when he saw the vision. 


How was the telepathic message conveyed to him from 
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his wife? As soon as we ask that question, we are in the 
same position as the philosopher in the machine, who asked 
where the voice came from. The parable does not help us 
to find a solution of the modus operandi of telepathy ; but it 
does show that we are faced with much the same difficulty 
as the man in the machine. “Where, in space, is the voice 
coming from?” was his question. “How, in space, can tele- 
pathy function?” is ours. Some people see no difficulty 
here, for they say that telepathy is a kind of radio operating 
through space from one brain to another. But there are 
weighty objections to any view of this kind. It would take 
too long to set them forth in detail; but the theory does not 
explain why distance makes no difference to telepathy; 
how it works in the absence of any mechanisms in the hu- 
man organism capable of transmitting and receiving the 
messages; how the code-signs and quantitative controls are 
introduced, which are indispensable for the physical trans- 
mission of meanings. Nor do they explain how the right 
person is selected to receive the message. All this, consid- 
ered in detail, makes any physical theory of telepathy almost 
impossible. That is to say, that telepathy, like the voice in 
the machine, seems to be taking place, not in our normal 
world at all, but “elsewhere”. And we are confronted by the 
same difficulty as that which met the man in the machine 
of understanding how there can be any “elsewhere”. If we 
extend our attention to extra-sensory perception in general, 
we meet with a still more weighty reason why it cannot be 
taking place in the world we know. There is the evidence 
for foreknowledge, which, if it be accepted, renders it cer- 
tain that the faculty which can pre-know events cannot be 
working in our normal world, or even in any world which 
we can understand. Where can these extra-sensory proc- 
esses be happening? We, too, must be driven along the 
same line of argument as the philosopher in the machine. 
We must question, just as he did, the origin of our normal 
perceptions and sensations and ask how they arise. We have 
a more difficult problem than his because, as was stated 
before, the analogy is at fault. His battle-scene was liter- 
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ally taking place somewhere in space, and the sensations 
produced by the machine which enveloped him reproduced 
those which he would have had if he had been on the 
battle-field. We have no guarantee that ours is simply a 
parallel case. But, if we go only as far as to realize that 
our normal sense-world is in some way constructed for us 
and corresponds but roughly with an unknown “something”’ 
in the background, then we shall have made the first step 
towards realizing the significance of the supernormal; for 
we shall see in the supernormal glimpses of an extension of 
that unknown background. Normal and supernormal will 
be intelligibly linked together. To obtain a fuller grasp of 
the situation thus roughly suggested needs a considerable 
insight into philosophy, with which subject extra-sensory 
perception and the supernormal are indissolubly linked. 


If the outlook sketched here be rejected, extra-sensory 
perception remains an inexplicable mystery, and the evidence 
for it a scandal, to be hushed up with all possible expedi- 


tion. It simply has no leg to stand on—except the fact that 
it undoubtedly occurs! 


It may be worthwhile to observe that supernormal phe- 
nomena are not quite alone in refusing to be explained in 
terms of the normal world. Mind and consciousness give 
a good deal of trouble as well. So does memory. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether any thoroughgoing theory of memory 
can escape trenching on the supernormal. And there is al- 
ways the embarrassing question to be asked at the end of 
every human observation: “How much did the observing 
mind supply?” The evidence for extra-sensory perception 
collected in recent years has only intensified difficulties 
which showed themselves before. It has brought home more 
acutely the conviction that the normal world will not basical- 
ly explain any of our experiences at all. But still the strug- 
gle goes on, common sense insisting on explaining every- 
thing in terms of the world it knows, and trying to deny 
everything it cannot explain. Experience, on the other hand, 
is widening and is piling up a mass of inexplicables. Thus 
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arises the psychological resistance which was referred to 
above, and which fights against admitting the inexplica- 
bles. Only when people begin to see in what way the scheme 
of their explanation is too narrow, and how, by the recog- 
nition of a principle which has hitherto made no general 
appeal, the inexplicables may be brought into rational co- 
herence with the explicables, will they condescend to treat 
the evidence for the supernormal seriously. The supernor- 
mal will then appear neither as shadow nor trivial, but as a 
concrete reality of extreme importance. A fundamental 
dualism of “natural” and “supernatural” has been the view 
prevalent hitherto; but it bears all the marks of childhood’s 
speculation. Any step beyond this dualism must be based 
on the realization that there is a common reality behind the 
two. And if there is this common reality, the universe 
must be vastly greater than is contemplated by the more 
primitive view. The “natural” or “normal” cannot be a 
mere fragment broken off from a larger world of the same 
kind. The whole is not merely quantitatively greater. The 
idea to be grasped is that the normal world is an abstrac- 
tion, a convention, a picture hinging upon ourselves. We 
are a factor helping to determine the character it assumes 
for us. It is hard at first to convince ourselves of this; 
but the idea is essential to advance. It is the principle of 
relativity, which has a much wider scope than that which 
it occupies in physics. The idea is one which throws the 
normal world into a totally new perspective and bestows on 
the supernormal a supreme importance. Experiments in 
extra-sensory perception are an index-finger, pointing to a 
whole new conception of the nature of things. Whether 
we like it or not, they are bound to be a decisive factor for 
human knowledge in the long run. Unless civilization takes 
a downward swoop towards barbarism, some outlook wider 
in scope than a literal and exclusive belief in the world of 
the senses is absolutely essential. Half- or quarter-belief 
in a supernatural, unanchored to experience and secretly 
felt to be unreal, will not do. There must be a full-blooded 
belief in something that lies beyond the physical world if 
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the foundation for a world of values is to be secured. And 
the first step is to weaken the naive belief in that material 
order, which is the world presented by the senses; then, to 
establish the idea that it is an appearance, and further, 
that behind both orders there is a unitary background. We 
must acquire that skeptical attitude towards the normal, 
which the philosopher in the machine came to have towards 
his normal world after due reflection. Then extra-sensory 
evidence should be regarded as just another glimpse of the 
one underlying reality from another angle, and not as an 
interloper of a totally unassimilable kind. But the super- 
normal will never shake off its cloak of unreality as long 
as we take the normal world quite literally. Looked at in 
this light, the experiments of Professor J. B. Rhine and 
others in extra-sensory perception are seen to be of the very 
greatest importance. They are laying the foundation on 
which a new world-outlook may some day be built. Nor can 
it be said that such an outlook will be of merely theoretical 
importance. At the root of all opinion and of all action 
there lies some philosophy or other. Soldiers, as has often 
been said, who had never heard the name of Hegel, have yet 
marched to war as a result of his philosophy. Some kind 
of general outlook on things determines all the actions of 
men. If the outlook is narrow and sees nothing beyond 
the sensory world, the enthusiasms resulting from it will be 
confined to purely material objects. They may take the 
shape of the deification of a leader; of the apotheosis of 
the state, or of the worship of humanity as an ideal. All 
these are enthusiasms of the kind which arise from an out- 
look confined to an exclusive belief in the normal world. 
Such a belief is the philosophy which brings forth these 
fruits. But there may be a different outlook which re- 
gards this normal world in a truer light as something less 
concrete, and having in it an element of subjectivity. That 
will constitute a philosophy from which different kinds of 
action will arise; for it will involve a different conception of 
the human being. 
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The effects of the former type of philosophy are becom- 
ing disastrously apparent in the world today: nor are they 
entirely confined to those countries in which their worst 
results are seen. They are spread, to some extent, through 
the whole civilized world. It is the persistence of a view 
which fails to penetrate the obvious or to see the larger 
truth behind the dramatic picture of the senses, which is 
responsible for these evils. For the establishment of a more 
enlightened philosophy with a wider outlook, the work on 
extra-sensory perception is laying the foundation. 











Communications From “Betty” 


Notes of Mr. Stewart Edward White's sittings with the 
psychic and co-author of OUR UNSEEN GUEST. 


One of the most interesting psychic developments of recent years 
in America has been the mediumship of Mr. Stewart Edward White 
and his wife, “Betty”. The Whites’ experiences and the remarkable 
spiritual teaching communicated to them through “Betty’s” trance have 
been reported in two recent books: The Betty Book and Across the 
Unknown.* The latter book has recently been reviewed in the 
JouRNAL. 


It was with deepest regret that we learnt of Mrs. White’s death 
in April 1939. Her loss is a very great one to psychical research, for 
her mediumship was most remarkable and her keen intelligence made 
her work all the more valuable. 

We believe that those who have read The Betty Book and Across 
the Unknown will be interested to know that communications purport- 
ing to come from Mrs. White have been received through the 
mediumship of “Joan”, the anonymous co-author of Our Unseen 
Guest. Joan and her husband were principals in the valuable experi- 
ments carried out in 1922 by Mr. and Mrs. White to provide evi- 
dence for astral projection. These experiments were reported by 
Mr. White in the Appendix to The Betty Book. 

Mrs. White’s communications continue the spiritual teaching which 
she herself was receiving before her death. However, the following 
notes made by Mr. White at his sittings with “Joan” are attempts to 
establish identity and are interesting as evidence for survival of 
bodily death. 


Statement Made by “Joan” 


For eighteen years when going to the city to shop, I have 
been in the habit of taking an uptown bus from the station. 
A crosstown bus leaves from the south side of the same 
terminal but as the shops I patronize are all north of the 
station, I always take an uptown bus. 

On Wednesday, October 4th, 1939, I went to town. The 
first errand on my list was at a store five blocks uptown. 
I cannot remember ever having used the crosstown bus for 
shopping, but on this day I suddenly came to to find that, 
without conscious thought on my part, I was waiting at the 





*E. P. Dutton & Co. 1937 and 1939 respectively, 
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south side of the terminal for the crosstown bus. Disgusted 
at my abstraction, I nevertheless decided to take that bus 
and walk the rest of the way to my destination. But a traf- 
fic jam prevented the bus from stopping at my crossing and 
I was carried beyond it and deposited finally at the entrance 
of a shop that I had not visited since Christmas 1938. The 
windows were attractive and I decided to walk through the 
shop. I had no errand there; it was sheer circumstance 
that took me into the shop. 

Once inside, I wandered slowly through the aisles, look- 
ing idly about. Suddenly my eye caught sight of a red 
box on a moving floor truck loaded with sold merchan- 
dise and destined for the packing room. I started after 
it, but it got away from me into an elevator. I was disap- 
pointed out of all proportion. I felt that I had to investigate 
that box. The color attracted me enormously. It must have 
been sold on that floor, so I walked rapidly through the aisles 
searching for its fellows. In a bargain square, I found a 
special sale of Chinese camphor wood boxes, covered with 
pigskin and hand painted, of various sizes, designs and 
colors. But there were none of the brilliant red of the one 
on the truck. Nevertheless, I bought one in natural color. 
Still the red box lingered in my mind so my saleswoman 
asked a floor man whether any reserve stock existed. I told 
him the red had attracted me and learned that the boxes 
were part of a cargo refused by the original importer and 
bought by this store to use as a “come on” special. He 
doubted if there was any reserve as the sale had been on for 
some days and had been brisk. I was insistent and persuaded 
him to find out. There proved to be a few, and finally he 
reluctantly agreed to arrange for me to see the reserve. 

I do not know what were the decorations on the red box 
that I saw on the truck. All the other boxes I saw were 
painted with Chinese scenes or sprays of flowers such as 
chrysanthemums, lotus or plum blossoms. In the reserve 
stock was just one red box. It was decorated with bamboo 
trees and swallows in flight. I promptly bought that also 
and found myself more than ordinarily delighted at finding 
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it, though I had to rearrange my entire list of errands for 
the day because of the delay. 

However, by the time I joined Darby to drive home, I 
had cooled off enough to realize how foolish a thing I had 
done. Here I had bought two boxes for which I had no 
earthly use, beautiful as they were. All my closets have 
mothproof containers, and the house is so packed with fur- 
niture that there is not a single place in it where I could 
put even one of the boxes. For they were at least three feet 
long by two feet wide and deep. The red one was slightly 
smaller. On my way home, I told Darby about it, trying to 
justify my ridiculous purchase not only to him but also to 
myself. The boxes were delivered the next day, Thursday, 
but by that time I so thoroughly realized how silly I had 
been that I did not even open the carton. On Friday, I tele- 
phoned the store to come on Monday and take them back 
for credit. On Friday, we went with S.E.W. (Stewart 
Edward White) to Signal Hill for the week-end. 


Trance Communication from Betty through Joan— 


Stewart Edward White’s Verbatim Notes 


Well, I did have a terrible time in town! No, not a ter- 
rible time—I had a lot of fun—but I had to work hard to 
get Joan to take the wrong bus so she would go to that store 
in time to see the truck with the gadget on it. I saw one in 
Chinatown (San Francisco) once, but it cost $75.00 and 
this one was so cheap. You'll have to lend me the money for 
it Stewart. I wanted something that Millicent* had had in 
mind for along time; and I wanted it for the color and the 
birds. But Joan bought the wrong one so I had to make her 
buy another. Tell Mill it 1s for the color and the birds. 
When we were little girls we used to be fond of watching 
certain birds. There were two just alike. There was one 
size and a second size. I chose deliberately the second size 
for Mill. It is in the front hall unpacked. And one of them, 
the larger, she doesn’t want. She (Joan) had decided to 
send the whole thing back; and she was so amazed at her- 





* Millicent is Mrs. White’s sister. 
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self. She didn’t know what she was doing and generally 
when she shops she knows what she is doing. Ever since, 
she’s been wondering why on earth she bought them and 
what she was going to do with them. 

Tell Mill she will find it just as useful to keep her furs in 
as I found the tricky little leather dressing case that she 
gave me. Now Joan knows that such boxes ought to have a 
coat of clear varnish. And ask her tf she will please give 
you the four small gliders to put on the bottom. She has 
them in a small drawer. I think Joan 1s going to insist on— 
no she isn’t.** The big one is to go back. The store got it 
from a Chinese ship in port and bought the whole cargo and 
that is why they were cheap. I wanted the birds for Mull, 
and there were others with flowers but I wanted the birds. 


Stewart Edward White’s Report on a Subsequent 
Interview with Millicent 


S.E.W. first asked her what was her favorite color. She 
laughed and reminded him that she was part Spanish and 
therefore liked red. 

S.E.W.: “Any particular shade of red?” She had a small 
Chinese lacquer box and instanced that. 

S.E.W.: “Betty says she wants to give you something 
you have long had in mind. Did you ever see or want a 
chest?’ Box described in general. 

Mill.: “Betty and I saw one in Chinatown when I was 
out there, I was crazy about it, but it was too expensive. 
But since then I wrote her a number of times asking her 
where I could get one, but she never answered my question.” 

S.E.W.: “Well, she’s got you one and it’s Chinese red 
and it’s to keep the furs in.” Betty’s furs had already been 
given to Mill. 

S.E.W.: “Now have you any association with birds, when 
you were girls?” 

Mill.: “Why Betty and I used to climb the trees on our 


place every spring and sit very still for hours to watch the 
birds building their nests.” 





** pay for them perhaps. Communication not completed. 
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S.E.W.: “Did you ever give her what might be called 
a tricky little dressing case?” 


Mill.: “I gave her one that had a sort of double top so 
you could get at the mirror and the toilet articles without 
opening the suitcase part.” 

Mr. White adds to these verbatim notes the fact that a 
search of the usual tool drawer at Signal Hill failed to 
reveal any gliders but that in a small drawer in the wood- 
shed they turned up both large size and small size. There 
were just four of the small size. 


In analyzing the above incident, it should be noted that 
Mrs. White’s sister, Millicent, does not know Joan and that 
the information concerning Millicent’s desire for such a 
box and the fact that she and Betty had seen a similar one 
together some time ago, which was too expensive, was not 
known to either the medium or to the sitter, Mr. White. 
Nor were either sitter or medium aware that Millicent had 
given Betty a tricky dressing case or that they shared child- 
hood memories of birds. 


* * * * 


At a subsequent sitting, Mr. White asked the communi- 
cator, “Betty”, why Millicent’s husband had not come to her 
through a mediumistic source. Joan began to describe what 
she called one of her picture things. The purport was not 
at first apparent, but soon it became evident that Betty was 
trying, through evidential matter, to authenticate Francis, 
Millicent’s husband, before he gave a message. The cor- 
roborations of the various pictures, Mr. White later got 
from Millicent. The following are his notes: 


Joan: There is a man here. He has a watch chain across 
the front of his vest, and there’s a sort of dingle-dangle 
thing on it. The watch ticks too loud, and tt lies on a table 
by the side of the bed. 

Millicent’s corroboration: Francis clung to an old thick 
watch because it belonged to his grandfather. It had a chain 
so long that, when he died, it was cut in three for the three 
boys. It had a big old-fashioned seal. For sentimental rea- 
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sons he wanted to keep it at night on his bedside table, but 
it ticked so loud it kept him awake. 


Joan: Boots he has, with his trousers tucked in. 


S.E.W. thought this merely an identification as a civil 
engineer but Millicent says that when Francis was building 
the docks at Bordeaux during the war, he bought a pair of 
French half boots that pleased him so much he would bring 
them out to show dinner guests and that he was fond of 
wearing them about the place. 

Joan: Now there is a house, a big house, built when they 
had square towers, and it is full of great heavy furniture. 
There’s a center hall, but the centerness of the hall does not 
come all the way front. The porch seems to run along one 
side and there’s a kind of wing off the hall. A bedroom and 
it has a very massive bed, carved, a dark color, and a high 
headboard. Dining room with a sideboard with a looking 
glass. There’s a joke about a hat rack; it’s called something. 
Some children played around it and it had a mirror and a 
seat that lifted up. Coal scuttle; it was one of those that are 
oblong and japanned and tt stands high, and you lift up the 


lid, and it had a painting on the side. It’s the boyhood home 
of somebody. 


The details of this Mill. could not recall but in general she 
did identify it. 

Joan: Something about a Surrogate Court. 

Francis’ estate has for years been in process of settle- 
ment. It is just about to be finished off in the Surrogate 
Court. 


Joan: Oatmeal; something about eating oatmeal. 


The children ate breakfast by themselves. They were 
supposed to have oatmeal every day and all objected 
strongly except the youngest, Donnie, who always presented 
a clean plate. At housecleaning time it was discovered that 
he had been plastering his share behind the pictures on the 
wall! 

Joan: Someone who puts their noseglasses on this way. 
Joan held her hands about two feet in front of her face, 
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spread them apart a little and brought them to either side 
of her nose. This is how Millicent does it. 

Joan: Don’t forget the creek; mustn’t forget that. 

This looked to S.E.W. like a miss. As far as he knew 
there were no creeks anywhere near anybody’s residence. 
But when Mill. heard this, she laughed. “Will I ever forget 
the creek!” she cried. It seems that all Francis’ heavy 
equipment as a construction engineer has not proved saleable 
and Mill. has had to pay heavily on it for upkeep and taxes 
and it has been kept in an inlet of the Flushing marshes 
named The Creek. 

Joan: There’s an old portrait. 


There’s always an old portrait was S.E.W.’s comment. 
But Mill. says that a portrait of Francis’ grandfather got 
separated into a collateral branch of the family, and that it 
was only after a long search and much trouble that Francis 
managed to buy it back. 

Joan: Betty is laughing and nodding her head. There is 
something about a snapshot; perfectly terrible likeness but 
we did have fun. 

Mill. thought this might possibly refer to a time when the 
children at Christmas time hitched themselves to a sleigh 
and went with it to get their grandmother whom they 
dragged through the Flushing streets. A picture was taken 
which was very bad. Not conclusive, of course. 

Joan: Francie muffed it. 

Not recognized. Might possibly refer to the fact that 
during Francis senior’s life, Francis junior was called 
Francie. 

Joan: This man says to tell Millicent the child that never 
got born ts here with me. Little girl. 

S.E.W. knew nothing of this, but it seems that a little 
girl was born but never breathed. Well, perhaps, also to 
mention that not only does Joan not know Millicent but 
she did not then even know Millicent’s last name. 

Joan: Seven, the number seven. That is important. 

Francis died just seven years ago. 

Joan: Street car; the episode that occurred ona street car. 
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In the old days, Francis used to commute with a neighbor 
who had rather a peppery temper. One day this neighbor 
was rudely jostled by a rough man on a street car. He broke 
a paper bag of apples over the man’s head. Result was a 
near riot; and since then, when anybody threatened to lose 
his temper, he was reminded of the street car. 

Joan: A weird name. I can’t get it. He keeps saying tt. 
Something beginning with P. No, it’s more like something 
round. 

P. refers to Pepperiil,—the weird name. The something 
round might be a stab at Francis’ middle name,—Wheel- 
right. A wheel is round. 

Joan: I think the boots and the watch and the portrait 
and the creek and the house and what happened on the street 
car are important. (Joan then described a piece of jewelry. 
Not recognized. ) 

Betty communicating through Joan: Some 1s good and 
some isn’t. But some 1s. When pictures start, someone tries 
to throw on the screen too and they get blurred. If one is at 
all susceptible to pictorial vision, it is hard to segregate the 
memories for impingement on the station’s consciousness. 
That is why, in getting this, there will be some you may not 
understand. 

Joan: There is another house. A light and airy bedroom, 
and there’s a desk in it, and a woman at the desk. (Indef- 
inite but correct as far as it goes. Mill.’s own room is like 
that.) Mary—Mary—something about Maraschino cher- 
ries. Some joke. (No joke and no especial significance to 
maraschino cherries. But Francis was born in Maryland— 
which S.E.W. did not know—and this may have been an 

attempt to get that over.) Joan now dictated a personal 
letter from Francis to Mill. beginning it, “Old Lady’. The 
letter is omitted from the record for obvious reasons, but 
Mill. says Francis so addressed her. 

S.E.W.: How about hearing from some of our other 
friends? 

Betty communicating through Joan: I’m much too busy 
to be a Walter Winchell of Heaven. 








Psychical Research and Spiritualism 


BY MERCY PHILLIMORE 


Secretary of the London Spiritualist Alliance 


(Reprinted from Licut, Dec. 7, 1939. Due to limitation of space it has 
been necessary to omit some of Miss Phillimore’s article.) 


Much of the criticism of Psychical Research and Spiritu- 
alism leads one to suppose that considerable confusion exists 
as to the true meaning and scope of the work for which 
these names stand. Therefore, it may be of some use, par- 
ticularly to folk who have not yet taken very deep soundings 
in the ocean of Spiritualism to know what Psychical Re- 
search and Spiritualism really are, and where the chief 
errors lie which cause so much heart-burning. 


Psychical Research and Spiritualism are two parts of one 
whole—complementary parts ; departments of one great sub- 
ject, which in its full comprehensiveness offers Science new 
facts, Philosophy a deeper insight into Principles, and Reli- 
gion evidence to support faith in Human Survival, knowl- 
edge of the underlying spiritual nature of the Universe, 
and of the sacredness of progressive individuality. 

Psychical Research is the scientific basis of Spiritualism, 
the practical foundation upon which the whole structure of 
Spiritualism is built—for without that foundation of sifted 
evidence of the reality of psychic phenomena, and its impli- 
cations, Spiritualism could not well be a distinct mode of 
thought. 


The scope of the work of Psychical Research is to investi- 
gate and study appearances and happenings of an unusual 
kind (both mental and physical) which are abnormal to such 
a degree that, if true, they would find no place within the 
scope of ordinary and hitherto acknowledged scientific the- 
ories or ascertained facts. 

Therefore, the first step in Psychical Research is to ascer- 
tain the genuineness or otherwise of the alleged supernormal 
phenomena. The second is to explain the exact means taken 
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to ascertain whether they be true or false. The third, if they 
be genuine, is to try to find a scientific or psychological 
explanation. The fourth step, if no known mundane expla- 
nation can be offered, is to state ascertained facts and admit 
their inexplicability within the domain of Science. 

As Psychical Research is a scientific investigation of 
supernormal phenomena, in so far as it does suggest causes 
and theories as an explanation, it is bound to keep within 
the scope of the Mundane and the Finite. It is a study of 
supernormal activity of mind and matter within the confines 
of the physical universe. As Psychical Research claims to 
be a science, it is illogical to expect that it shall adopt a 
position which cannot be accepted by the sciences, either 
physical or psychological. 

In actual fact, it is from time to time faced with genuine 
supernormal happenings which cannot rightly be placed in 
any accepted scientific category, and thus the Psychical 
Researcher finds himself in a difficulty. In the face of this 
class of experience his correct attitude within the field of 
Psychical Research is that of the agnostic. His alternatives 
to this position are—to reject the phenomenon as an hallu- 
cination; to regard it as unexplained fraud; or to invent a 
highly complex intellectual theory to account for it, which 
intuition suspects to be specious. A further alternative is to 
accept the spirit hypothesis. 

If he should accept this last position he at once steps out 
of the finite limits of Psychical Research into the infinite 
and eternal reach of Spiritualism. Spiritualism begins with 
the acceptance of genuine supernormal phenomena as pro- 
viding evidence of the Life after Death. Spiritualism pro- 
claims this belief and provides opportunity to the public, 
through mediumship, to seek personal experience of commu- 
nication with the departed. It presents its Teachings, 1.c., 
the reasoned implications arising from the facts of psychic 
phenomena and occasionally through “communications” in 
writing and speech which bear intrinsic evidence of a mind 
external to the Medium’s. The implications are both philo- 
sophical and religious in nature. A proper understanding of 
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Spiritualism does, indeed, enlighten one on most of the 
major problems of life. 


Spiritualism is too comprehensive to be limited to a reli- 
gion. It explains the basis of ail religions. Its phenomena 
and teachings are in complete accord with Christianity, if 
one accepts Christianity as the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Christ as recorded in the Gospels, and not necessarily as 
interpreted in all points of Church doctrine. 


It is necessary to acknowledge that there are debased 
elements in both sides of the movement; there is debased 
Psychical Research and debased Spiritualism. In Psychical 
Research, we are hindered by the attitude of mind of those 
who, unable to advance to the Spiritualist’s position are also 
unable to maintain a quiet agnosticism in the presence of the 
inexplicable. There is resort to unjustifiable accusation of 
fraud, or to extravagantly complex theories for some of 
which doubtless there is actually no scientific evidence. 
Such people exhibit what Spiritualists may be pardoned for 
thinking to be specious intellectuality. This may arise from 
various causes: intellectual pride, fear of uninformed public 
opinion, a constitutional lack of perception which comes 
from a materialistic mode of thought, accompanied by a 
distrust of intuition and emotion. In these types we note 
the failure even to try to distinguish between true and 
counterfeit intuition and emotion. That very part of man’s 
spirit and soul which is largely concerned with supernormal 
phenomena is rejected as worthless or non-existent. 


There is perhaps yet another reason which contributes to 
the debased elements of Psychical Research, and that is the 
debased elements of Spiritualism. That excessive caution of 
mind which endeavors to state what is exactly true, as far 
as relative truth may be ascertained, is in the nature of a 
compensating balance to the sickening sentimentality and 
credulity which besmirch Spiritualism. 

The debased elements in Spiritualism are of a very differ- 
ent order from those in Psychical Research. Much that is 
deprecated in Spiritualism springs from a lack of intellect 
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and culture for which we should not be blamed, and an 
excess of loving-kindness of which we must not be proud. 
We have to admit that in some quarters the gift of medium- 
ship is sadly commercialized and that it is sometimes associ- 
ated with conscious fraud. Such a type of professional 
“Medium” holds numerous sittings and circles, far beyond 
his capacity to produce genuine results, and interlards 
genuine work with conscious and premeditated deception. 
When suspected, he takes cover under alleged adverse 
psychological influence and thus further imposes upon in- 
experienced sitters. This sort of thing is associated with 
the pandering to stupidity and vanity and, most grievous 
of all, the exploitation of the bereaved. 


Then there are those Spiritualists who seem to find a 
morbid pastime in an excessive number of sittings which 
offer a species of sentimental dope, and who make the most 


absurd claims about communications generally, and from 
the “higher guides.” 


This is severe criticism, but it is healthy to acknowledge 


unpleasant facts with a view to ascertaining if reform can 
be effected. 


In the study of Psychical Research and Spiritualism, an 
investigator is well advised to bear in mind the full scope 


claimed for the subject, and refuse to be side-tracked into 
controversial minor issues. 


Mortal Life and Immortality are themes that have occu- 
pied the mind of man from the dawn of history. In Psychi- 
cal Research and Spiritualism—and emphasis is insisted on 
the essential oneness of these two departments—Mortal Life 
and Immortality are the basic themes, but handled with a 
completeness never attempted prior to the rise of this Move- 
ment. Humanity and Nature are analyzed and considered 
and expounded to the utmost degree, because not only the 
knewn and the familiar are studied, but the unknown, the 
unfamiliar, miracle and superstition. Therefore, this sub- 
ject is no departmental science; it is all-inclusive; it ap- 
proaches the universal in its gropings. Hence the modest 
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student should pause before he begins his adventurous 
study and quietly consider what is so far recognized with 
regard to Humanity and Nature, and how little Science 


knows apart from the adaptability of matter to practical 
purposes. 


Book Reviews 


FIFTY YEARS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH by Harry Price. 
Longmans Green and Co., 1939. 


This book, the subtitle of which is “a critical survey,’ covers more 
or less the whole field of psychic science, a rather disproportionate 
space perhaps being given to the author’s own investigations. Aside 
from this, however, the book, on the whole, is an excellent one, con- 
taining much useful information and judicial advice. The book, 
naturally, is intended to be more a summary than an original con- 
tribution, but it does contain some new material, such as the chapter 
on the “Rosalie” materialization, which is an amazing case. 


In this, a little girl of about six years of age seemingly “material- 
ized,” and was seen and felt by Mr. Price, who carefully examined 
the child’s body, and listened to her respiration. She also spoke in 
answer to the question “Do you love your mommy?” No professional 
medium was present, the séance room was carefully examined and 
sealed, flour was sprinkled on the floor, and the clothing of everyone 
present was examined, as was the furniture. Even the fireplace was 
sealed. Yet the form materialized and spoke. Mr. Price was evi- 
dently pretty well bowled over by the performance, and was com- 
pletely unable to account for it. In view of Mr. Harry Price’s very 
full knowledge of trickery and possible methods of deception, his 
testimony must be given great weight. It is an astounding report, 
which reminds us of the famous Katie King materializations, which 
occurred nearly sixty years ago in the presence of Sir William 
Crookes. 

A full summary is given both of the mental and the physical 
phenomena, separate chapters being devoted to outstanding mediums. 
The late E.S.P. tests occupy a chapter in themselves, while a useful 
chapter is devoted to “The Mechanics of Spiritualism,” which deals 
with the seamy side of the subject. A good deal of space is also 
devoted to Mr. Price’s proposed “Bill to Regulate Mediumship,” 
concerning which there has been a lively controversy in the Spiritual- 
istic press in England. 
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It is evident to anyone who has followed Mr. Price’s work during 
the past twenty years that he is veering more and more toward the 
spiritistic hypothesis, as the result of his own investigations. This 
is interesting in that he must be conceded to be a cautious and well- 
balanced investigator. The list of positive results enumerated in the 
chapter entitled “I Believe . . .” is impressive. He is quite con- 
vinced of the genuineness of a great variety of supernormal 
phenomena, and considers it a disgrace that official science has as 
yet paid such scant attention to them. In this, of course, he has the 
support of all psychic investigators. 


On the whole, the book can be commended as a useful summary 
of the entire field, and one which every serious student of the sub- 
ject should read. 


H. C. 
INDIAN UNDERWORLD by M. Paul Dare. Rider and Co., 1938. 


Mr. Dare was for many years the news editor of the Times of 
India, and knows the country well. His book contains some extra- 
ordinarily interesting material to the student of psychic phenomena. 
It is devoted largely to a historical and anthropological study of 
Indian religious rites and customs, but the author has had many excit- 
ing personal adventures in the realm of the occult, and tells of these 
as a complete believer in their reality. 


Thus, on one occasion, he was excavating the ruins of an old 
temple devoted to the lower tantric ceremonies, when a most terrific 
evil influence began to make itself felt. None of the native workmen 
would remain, and for some time he and his wife were left alone; 
but it grew too much even for them. He returned, however, some 
time later, with a powerful “psychic,” well versed in the tantric 
rites, and the battle which proceeded between the invisible forces is 
thrillingly told. Nor were the avenging forces altogether invisible; 
they partially materialized, so as to be visible to those participating 
in the banishing rituals. The whole story is told calmly and dis- 
passionately, but the effect upon the reader is convincing. 


Mr. Dare also had first-hand experience with several active polter- 
geist cases, involving the throwing of stones and other still more 
extraordinary phenomena. He is a distinct believer in the malignant 
powers hovering over certain places, and tells several incidents in 
which such influences almost caused bad automobile wrecks and 
other accidents. These parts of the book make exciting reading. 

A book of very similar title, ““The Underworld of the East,” 


deals largely with drugs and the psychology of drug addiction. Those 
who are interested will find in it much valuable data. 
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RIVERS OF DAMASCUS by G. W. L. Day. Rider and Co., 1939. 


This is an account of psychic healing: a seemingly hopeless case 
of progressive insanity which was suddenly relieved and ultimately 
cured by means of alleged “spirit intervention”. The patient, who 
was the author’s wife, was committed to an asylum, where she be- 
came steadily worse. In desperation Mr. Day visited the Center in 
London where healing and prayer-circles are held, and was told that 
his wife’s case was one of “obsession”, and that the only cure con- 
sisted in help from “the other side”. All orthodox methods having 
failed, Mr. Day decided to try spirit-healing. 

The first “prayer-circle” was held that night at seven o’clock, and 
the next day, on calling to see her, he was informed that his wife 
was decidedly better, having spent a relatively quiet night. From 
that time she continued to improve, though slowly and with certain 
relapses. Ultimately she was cured, though the official diagnosis had 
been that she would never get any better. Since then some years 


have elapsed during which time she has seemingly continued to enjoy 
normal mental health. 


The book is a curious and intriguing one, and will well repay 
perusal. Psychiatrists will probably ignore it, but to the student of 
psychic phenomena it contains many interesting points. 


H. C. 


“Doloninabett vasa tht nea. eae 
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